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capability were wanting, religion could make little difference. If the fact that Gratian, Valentiniun, and Honorius were Christians seems to iiave nny significance, we have only to recall the sincerely Christian Theodosius, with whom, says Gibbon, 1 the genius of Rome expired.' The one great political evil of the triumph of Christianity was the profound distraction of the empire by religious quarrels when every eye should have been bent on the movements of the tribesmen and the weakness of the empire. But it is more than doubtful if the absence of this distraction would have prolonged the life of the empire in its integrity for ten years.
No ; the. murmur against Christianity, which at length impelled Augustine to turn his polemical faculty on the pagans, rested on less tangible considerations. We do, it is true, find a certain amount of the more rational criticism in cultured circles, though we have, an I said, singularly little knowledge of the feeling towards Christianity of the cultured pagans. One of the few open declarations in the Latin literature of the period is a bitterly contemptuous passage in the pout, Rutilius Numantinus, on the cowardly and unintelligible withdrawal from the world of the